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Gas Lighting 


and Hygiene. 


ROBERT FFRENCH PIERCE. 


The average human animal! has a quaint and amusing faith in 
simplicity. He believes that propositions embody truth in direct 
proportion to their superficial reasonableness—that simple argu- 
ments are necessarily sound, and complex ones inherently falla- 
cious. At bottom, most notions that “‘sound reasonable,’”’ that 
‘* are perfectly obvious,’’ and “‘ appeal to the plain, matter-of-fact 
* practical’ man,’”’ are usually misleading and often foolish, but, 
like superstition, they persist and thrive in direct proportion to 
their absurdity. 

For example, what is more natural than the usual reasoning con- 
cerning the effect of burning gas lamps upon the air of interiors, 
which runs something after this fashion: Burning gas consumes 
oxygen and produces carbon dioxide. The human lungs require 
oxygen and throw off carbon dioxide. Exhalations from the 
lungs are inimical to health. Therefore, burning gas, which 
consumes necessary oxygen and produces a substance which forms 
the greater part of expired air, must be unfavorable to bodily 
health. 

The principal trouble with this reasoning is that it arrives at 
conclusions that are altogether contrary to the ascertained facts in 
the case. This beautiful and enticing simplicity of the theory (or 
rather conjecture) neglects the following substantial and proven 
facts: 


(1) In any room suitable for even temporary human habitation, 
ventilation must be provided. 

(2) The air circulation induced by gas burners of the capacity 
used for lighting provides sufficient ventilation, where the facilities 
are otherwise hygienically satisfactory, to remove the products of 
gas combustion and maintain the air at its normal purity. 

(3) It happens that carbon dioxide is not the injurious compo- 
nent of lung exhalation, but an altogether innocuous one in any 
proportions that can be obtained in a room suitable for human 
habitation. 

These facts have been incontrovertibly established by the re- 
searches of Dr. Samuel Rideal, which, it may be noted in passing, 
are the only exhaustive and conclusive ones ever conducted upon 
this subject. Dr. Rideal’s experiments covered the chemical con- 
stitution of the air, its moisture content and temperature, its 
bacterial content, and the pulse, respiration, blood pressure, 
general health and vision of the occupants. Dr. Rideal sums up 
his conclusions as follows—page 124 Vol. XXIX No. 2 Journal of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute. (The italics are by the present 
writer.) 

(1) Owing to the better ventilation obtained by gas, the pro- 
ducts of combustion are not found in the air in anything like the 
proportion which might be expected, the temperature and humid- 
ity in an occupied room being no greater than when the room is 
lit with electric light. 

(2) Carbonic acid has not the injurious effect which was formerly 
attributed to it, but considerable rises in the temperature and 
moisture content of a room, from whatever source, do have a pre- 
judicial effect upon the well-being of the occupants. Even under 
adverse conditions of ventilation, purposely created for this in- 
quiry, neither the temperature nor percentages of moisture in the 
room reached a point at which any such effect could be detected 
by any of the recognized physiological tests. . 

(3) It has been established that the products, viz., heat, carbonic 
acid and moisture, so far as they modify the health of the occu- 


pants of a room, are derived from the inmates more than from the 
illuminant, and that a room of moderate size can be efficiently 
lighted by gas without sensibly affecting the amount of these three 
factors. 

(4) Whilst, undoubtedly, it is important to ensure adequate 
ventilation in domestic rooms, this, with present methods of con- 
struction, is better ensured the smaller the room. The problem of 
securing sufficient ventilation in public rooms of a larger size has 
been outside the scope of this inquiry. 

(5) The medical conclusions are in accord with these arrived at 
from the chemical and physical data; and also demonstrate that 
the choice between the two systems of lighting does not depend 
upon hygienic considerations. 


A study of the original document, of 132 pages, will be entirely 
convincing as to the thoroughness, impartiality and conclusiveness 
of the investigation, and should leave no doubt that the popular 
conception of the influence of gas used for lighting rests upon a 
most superficial basis. 

In 1915 another investigation on this subject was conducted by 
Dr. M. von Gruber, director of the Hygienic Institute of Munich 
University.’ His researches (or rather tests) were of a superficial 
nature, compared to those of Dr. Rideal, and made under abnor- 
mally unfavorable conditions, yet so implicit is the faith in the 
soundness of any scientific opinion that emanates from German 
sources (except among those whose intimate acquaintance with such 
sources has left them with no illusions on this score) that these tests 
have been featured in the public prints as overturning some of Dr. 
Rideal’s most important and substantial conclusions. Even thor- 
oughness of the slowest and most plodding sort is not altogether a 
substitute for discrimination, and this faculty Dr. von Gruber has 
apparently not exercised in conjunction with his other professional 
attributes. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. von Gruber should have based his 
statements on the absence of ventilating effect of gas lamps upon 
tests made in rooms having practically no facilities for ventilation. 
He admits, however, that “the results obtained apply only to the 
experimental rooms used ’’ (and we must therefore regard them as 
absolutely valueless as regards the determining of ventilating ef- 
fect) and that “it would not be easy to find more unfavorable or 
worse conditions for gas lighting.’’ He fails, however, to make 
the fair and obvious statement that better and more positive re- 
sults might be expected under more favorable circumstances, par- 
ticularly in view of Dr. Rideal’s contributions on this point. The 
latter, Dr. von Gruber appears never to have known—a by no 
means surprising evidence of the intellectual insulation with which 
the more narrow-minded Teuton often surrounds himself. 

It is, however, gratifying to note that even under these extreme 
ly unusual and unfavorable conditions, Dr. von Gruber concludes 
that “‘ the tests demonstrate without question that the changes of 
temperature and humidity, and the contamination of the air by 
carbon dioxide, nitric oxide, sulphuric acid, and carbon monoxide 
are not sufficiently great to come under consideration from the 
hygienic standpoint. They do not indicate that gas is undesirable 
in living rooms.’’ This conclusion, the author believes, can be ac- 
cepted with entire confidence. 

The table (IV.) gives the principle determination upon which 
Dr. von Gruber’s conclusions are based : 


1, AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL, Jan. 10, 1916, p, 18. 
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TABLE IV.—Effect of Occupancy on the Air of a Room. 
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The tests of Jan. 29th ink Feb. 28th, with and without gas 
burners, indicate no difference in ventilation in the occupied rooms. 
Dr. von Gruber states, however, in another part of his paper that 
a separate test showed that the ventilation of the room when not 
heated, lighted or occupied averaged one-third of the cubical cap- 
acity per hour, and when lighted by gas, but not heated nor oc- 
cupied, two-thirds of the cubical capacity per hour. Just why the 
gas lamp should double the ventilation when the room was un- 
occupied, but suffer immediate paralysis of this function in the 
presence of human occupants, is not plain. It appears likely that 
a change in the porosity of the walls due to the condensation of 
water vapor (largely given off by the occupants) might be respon- 
sible for this condition. It will be observed that a consistent de- 
crease in ventilation (Col. 10) accompanied the increase of relative 
humidity (Col. 7) for which the occupants were in a large part 
responsible. i 

The indescribable filthiness of the air in the occupied room is 
best imagined from a calculation of the ventilation per person, 
varying from 73.4 to 361 cubic feet per hour. The minimum pre- 
scribed by law in school rooms in Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana and Utah is 1800 cubic feet per hour. Dr. von Gruber 
believes that the conditions of the test approximate those of “‘ the 
lower classes.”” If this be true, the valor of the teutonic ‘‘ Kan- 
nononenfutter ’’ and his fearlessness in the face of death is easily 
explained. Such living conditions would render any avenue of es- 
cape enticing. 1 

Dr. Von Gruber conducted two tests to determine the effect of 
the gas lamp as regarded the incineration of organic matter and 
bacteria by the flame. Dr. Rideal’s results in a test for the same 
purpose were definite and positive, showing that the burning of 
gas lamps resulted practically in sterilizing the air of interiors, both 
by the incineration of microorganisms in the flame and by means of 


the very small amount of sulphurous acid in the moisture condens- | 


ing on the walls. Dr. von Gruber found that the odor of cigar 
smoke (itself a product of combustion) was not appreciably affected 
by the presence of gas lamps—a by no means startling conclusion. 
His tests for bactericidal effect were quite positive, and supported 
the results of Dr. Rideal. Dr. von Gruber, however, regards the 
effect as ‘‘ negligible.” The test was made by introducing spores 
of the hay bacillus on talcum powder, which was blown into the 
room and kept suspended as well as possible by jets of air. The 


dust settled to the floor and collected in corners at a fairly rapid 


rate, in spite of this expedient, and the results at different periods 
were as follows: 


On account of the heaviness of the powder and its consequent 
disposition to fall, the gas lamp had relatively small opportunity 
to draw the bacilli into the flame, and the sterilizing effect was 
therefore much less than if the microbes were carried on the light 
dust usually encountered. In spite of this, the results of the test 
are positive and definite, and it is difficult to see how the effect 
can be regarded as “ negligible.’’ This test is apparently the only 
one of the number he made in which definite useful and trust- 
worthy results were obtained. Far from producing evidence tend- 
ing to cast doubt upon Dr. Rideal’s conclusions, Dr. von Gruber’s 
tests (that is, the only one that appears to deserve consideration) 
very satisfactorily supports them. 

Unfortunately, accurate information concerning the effect of gas 
lamps upon the air of interiors has never been properly placed at 
the disposal of the technical public; and factory inspectors, sani- 
tary commissions, etc., have in most cases based their action upon 
the earlier erroneous ideas which have been innocently disseminated - 
through authoritative sources. Kent’s Handbook for Mechanical 
Engineers—the ‘’ Mechanical Engineers Bible” has in each edition 
contained the statement that “one gas lamp vitiated as much air 
as six men,”’ until the latest edition (just from the press) in which 
this is corrected, and the statement made that “gas used for 
lighting does not deleteriously affect the air of interiors.” Kid- 
der’s Architects and Builders Pocket Book (sixteenth edition also 
accepts Dr. Rideal’s conclusions (see p. 1366). It is likely that the 
incorporation of the correct statements in these acknowledged 
authorities will result in diminishing the previous erroneous and 
harmful attitude of those responsible for the formulation of sani- 
tary and hygienic regulations in connection with the construction 
and ventilation of factories and workshops. But the effect of past 
errors: cannot be entirely effaced except by a wide dissemination 
of sound and trustworthy information among the general public. 
The gas industry owes this duty to itself and to its public, in whose 
service it is engaged and for whose benefit it exists. 








Mito R. MALTBIE, former member of the Public Service Com- 
mission, has been appointed Chamberlain of the city of New York. 
Mayor Mitchel announcing the appointment said: “‘ In inviting 
Mr. Maltbie to take this- office I have had in mind securing for 
the city an expert and adviser in public service matters. For the 
remainder of the present administration I wish to give especial at- 
tention to those public service matters in which the city has a direct 
interest and in which the law gives the municipality a right to take 
active part.” 
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New Ossining Office of the Northern Westchester 
Lighting Company. 





H. W. TERRY, JR. 


At the formal opening of the new show room and offices of the 
Northern Westchester Lighting Company, at 125 Main street, 
Ossining, N. Y., the afternoon and evening cooking demonstrations 
were carried on, while in the evening a baker made cakes in a 
gas heated oven. The cakes made during the demonstrations were 
served with coffee to those who attended the opening. Music was 
furnished by an electric motor driven player piano. 





Our Show Window is an Asset. 


The building 25 feet in width by 145 feet deep extending through 
the block from Main street to Central avenue, and the slope of the 
land is such that the Main street floor is the third floor at the 
Central avenue end. 

To the left upon entering the front door is a large show window 
and extending from there backward some 50 feet is the show room 
devoted to the display of gas and electric appliances. This room 
is lighted by semi-indirect fixtures, one pair being electric and the 
next pair gas, operated by magnet valves. At the back of the 
show room is the counter, cashier’s desk and telephone switch- 
board. Directly back of the cashier’s desk is a wire enclosure for 
the bookkeeping department, while to the right are the desks for 
the salesmen and collectors. 


Book Reviews. 


Value for Rate Making.—A readable discussion of values, phy- 
sical and otherwise that Courts’ Commissions, etc., have considered 
in the past few years. Hundreds of references, tables, charts, 
etc.; 325 pages by Henry Floy. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, and for sale by the AMERICAN GAS LIGHT JOURNAL. 
Price, $4.00. 


Henry Floy needs no introduction to discerning gas engineers, 
as his previous book “‘ Valuation of Public Utility Properties,’’ and 
his consulting practice, has brought him prominently before our 
profession. 

He calls attention to the fact that definition of value is the point 
of controversy in rate cases, as the rate of return, allowance for 
operating and depreciation, are points that can be readily agreed 
upon. 

The reasons for different values for taxation as against those 
for rate making, are stated clearly and the references should be 
helpful. 

As might be expected, depreciation is given the greatest space, 
but many things of even more importance are amply cared for. 
‘*The United States Supreme Court has repeatedly held that the 


From this point to the rear of the building are the general of- 
fices of the company and the Peekskill Lighting & Railroad Com- 
pany. Directly back of the bookkeeping department on the left 
are a series of four oak and glass partition offices for the Stenog- 
rapher, Assistant General Manager, and the Assistant Treasurers. 





Everything that uses Gas and Electricity for sale. 


Back of these offices and extending across the width of the 
building is the room for the accounting department, being lighted 
by inverted gas ares. Back of the collectors and salesmens’ desk is 
a railed section for the Superintendent’s desk and also contains the 
emergency tool equipment case, pulmotor, respirator and a gauge 
board with gas pressure recording gauge, voltmeters and high 
pressure line telemetric pressure recorder. Back of this gauge 
board are, stationery closets, wash rooms and elevator. 

On the basement floor at the front is a fireproof vault for the 
storage of records and a photometer room. Then comes the fixture 
display room, store rooms, etc. 

The increases in show room sales give evidence that we made a 
good move. 


cost of reproduction new less depreciation, if such exists, while a 
very important element, is only one factor entering into the final 
question of value.”’ 

The questions as to rates are handled in a manner that leave 
little ground for the indolent. “‘In determining any rate, not 
only the value of the plant and the worth of the service must be 
considered, but also the further fact that the rate must be low 
enough to secure the business. Furthermore any rate based on 
the value of the investment, without consideration of efficiency 
and enterprise, is deficient in recognition of and reward to the 
element which above all else has made America what it is to-day.”’ 

‘“ Melons ”’ may be cut without fear of reprisals by regulatory 
bodies, and any operator who feels that the commission will only 
let him make just so much money, no matter how active he is, 
should read the Fall River decision, and the remarks of Commis- 
sioner Basset. 

In spite of the large number of books that have been published 
on the subject of rate-making, in the past few years, this volume 
has a place, for the reason, that it is readable in addition to being 
valuable. It has the ‘‘ New Business”’ spirit, and should be of in- 
spirational value to both the Financier and the Manager. 





[Since the above was written, we regret to state that Mr. Floy 
died suddenly at his home in New York City.—Eps.] 
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Thoughts on Merchandising by a Gas Company. 





J. B. MYERs. 


Many of the methods used by merchants in other fields are ap- 
plicable to our line of business and it behooves us to carefully watch 
the systems employed in other lines of endeavor. This is particular- 
ly true as relates to the department store, which is credited with 
more advanced ideas in selling than any other class of business. 

The all important question to have in mind is how to dispose of 
gas to the largest extent and to the mutual advantage of the con- 
sumer and the gas company. It is just as important and difficult 
to retain old business as it is to secure new business; it is therefore 
necessary in considering merchandising to consider both these con- 
ditions. 

The man selected to handle the selling of gas and merchandise 
should first bend his efforts towards bringing the gas company’s 
officers and employes into a big, happy family. It is not possible 
to use too much lubrication in this direction. Petty jealousies 
among individuals and departments cannot be confined in the long 
run to the company, but have a tendency to become public prop- 
erty, which will tend to belittle the company in the eyes of the 
public. 

THEE OFFICE. 


I would advocate the location of the office in the best business 
district; that every attention be given to cleanliness. In decora- 
tions, the use of light colors have a tendency towards a cheery at- 
mosphere and it has been found that pleasant and cheerful sur- 
roundings have much to do with influencing the minds of patrons 
favorably towards the company. 

Show windows should be adequate and the displays constantly 
changed. 


THE COMMERCIAL MANAGER. 


The man who has charge of merchandising should be consulted 
in determining the general policy of the company, for as he is em- 
ployed as a connecting link between the public and the company, 
his judgment as to how the consumer can be best served, to the a1- 
vantage of the company, is most valuable. 

A commercial manager should have so-called common sense, bus- 
iness imagination, knowledge of the gas business, personality, 
cheerful disposition, extreme tactfulness, strong sense of fairness, 
persistency and executive ability. 

Outside of his work with the company, the commercial manager 
should keep in close touch with developments in his community, 
and be quick to take advantage, from a selling standpoint, of any 
changes which might affect advantageously the gas business. He 
should be a member of trade bodies and other business associations, 
chamber of commerce, and of prominent clubs. 


THE FIELD. 


It is my belief that many men who are engaged in the selling 
branch of the business are apt to assume haphazard methods to se- 
cure results in merchandising, instead of spending the time neces- 
sary to thoroughly analyze the particular field in which they may 
be operating. Commercial managers should make it a point to 
determine the needs of the community for appliances which they 
have under consideration, so that they will be in position to make 
accurate decisions as to the number of possibilities which exist for 
the disposal of appliances before they are purchased from the man- 
ufacturer. 

We should never neglect present consumers who appear to be 
satisfied, but should see them frequently and inform them of the 
improvements in gas appliances. By constant attention, much can 
be done to ward off competition and to anticipate their needs be- 
fore reporting poor service. 

Careful analysis of the consumption, in districts as shown by the 
company’s ledgers, would be of great value in directing the selling 
work and classifying the various lines of business and domestic con- 
sumers. As nearly as possible the salesman’s territory ought to 
be governed by the territory covered by the gas ledgers and he 
should be judged for his results in that particular district by gas 
consumption returns, as well as by the sale of gas appliances. 

I would strongly advocate the refusal of orders when a stock has 
become exhausted. Much of this difficulty may be overcome by 
being frank with the manufacturer, or his agent, and co-operation 
with the manufacturer in this respect. 

Criticisms have been offered as to the display of antiquated ma- 


terials. This usually means nothing but an over-stocking of mer- 
chandise, and I would particularly urge, when an over-stocking 
occurs, that the stock be disposed of, even at a sacrifice, in order 
to clear the store room and to keep before the public up-to-date 
appliances of all kinds. 

The commercial manager should make it a poini to receive 
promptly and courteously all agents and representatives of the 
manufacturer. Much knowledge as to what is going on can be se- 
cured through them, and this method, in conjunction with reading 
various gas journals, will keep up-to-date his information on appli- 
ances which are being offered in other cities. By this means you 
will avoid having consumers say that you are not handling in your 
situation what is being advocated in other situations, and with 
pi the representatives of your company do not seem to be fa- 
miliar. 

If you are not offering certain appliances for sale which are ad- 
vocated by other gas companies, the employee of your company 
should be in a position to know why the company does not advo- 
cate the sale of these appliances. If a consumer desires an ap- 
pliance which the gas company is not offering for sale, unless the 
appliance desired is found to be objectionable mechanically, there 
is no reason why the gas company should not purchase the desired 
appliance for the consumer. 

Consumers coming to the office with complaints should be able 
to present their complaints to the designated official at a distance 
from the selling floor, as discussions in reference to adjustments of 
gas or appliance accounts has a detrimental influence upon pros- 
pective customers. 

Criticisms by the public should always be received most kindly 
and should be thoroughly investigated. No company is so well 
established as to have a perfect condition and often we can learn 
to improve our ways and means of doing business through kindly 
criticisms offered to us by people who are not assoeiated with our 
particular line of work. 

Again let me call to your attention the fact that the all-important 

factor in our business is the sale of gas, and I think on this point 
we unquestionably all agree. If this is so, then does not common 
sense teach us that we should use every avenue proposition for 
drawing to the attention of the public the possibilities of the use 
of gas for their needs? It seems to me that in many instances too 
much has already been done by some of the gas companies towards 
endeavoring to monopolize the sale of gas appliances in their com- 
munities, forgetting by so doing that their main object is being 
defeated, and that is the sale of gas. Why should we take the 
stand of antagonizing instead of co-operating with every source 
which presents itself for the disposal of our product, gas, merely to 
gratify our desire, which it seems to me is a short-sighted one, to 
dispose of all gas appliances through our own medium, the gas 
company. 
. Although, as gas men, we prefer to discourage the use of all coal 
appliances, yet where it is not possible to secure the installation of 
straight gas consuming appliances, it seems to me we are working 
along the right lines where we are able to install an appliance that 
will give us consumption in part, if not in whole,with the hope that 
in starting in this way we eventually will be able to win the con- 
sumer over to our views, and that he will then become an enthusi- 
astic user of gas for all purposes. 


ADVERTISING. 


As a general rule, the gas company seems to be loath to spend a 
sufficient sum for advertising purposes. There should be no fear 
on the part of the gas company to be too much in the public eye. 
The more the community knows about what is going on in the gas 
company the better. Your community is always interested in news- 
paper chats regarding contemplated improvements and what may 
have been recently done. The installation of new apparatus at the 
works, the erection of a new holder, painting of a holder, redeco- 
rating of the office, extensions of your gas main system, and what 
the company is really accomplishing and its history in relation to 
the community, if properly written up, makes many chances for pub- 
licity which are extremely valuable. 

We are soon forgotten unless we make ourselves known, and 
keeping ourselves constantly before the public, in one way or an- 
other, soon gives us the reputation of being a live wire in the com- 
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munity. The spasmodic methods of advertising, from my experi- 
ence, is a waste of money. We should have a continuance per- 
formance in this respect. 

Special attention must be given to architects. Some companies 
have gone so far as to detail special men to wait on the architects 
of their community. As a class, architects are perhaps the most 
difficult of business men to interview, and much depends on their 
co-operation for the development of the uses of gas in the future. 

An important point to bear in mind is that architects are busy 
men and cannot give up their time to a man who merely talks in 
generalities. The gas company representative who visits these 
men should have with him detailed printed information to leave and 
should be prepared to answer promptly and accurately all questions 
in regard to dimensions, construction, or other technical matters 
referring to the installation of appliances and piping. 

From all the methods of merchandising by the gas company, I 
believe the most successful one is the personal contact of the sales- 
man and in many instances the gas companies have overlooked the 
matter of sufficient pay for these men. % 

Campaigns, next to easy payments, seem to have been next in 
importance in quickly disposing of gas appliances of various kinds. 
In one situation with which I am familiar, it has become customary 
to have continuous campaigns during seasonable periods. Not only 
has this the advantage of quickly disposing of appliances to the 
consumer, but it also develops a number of salesmen who are avail- 
able for the regular force as openings occur. 

Special reduction sales of given appliances are conductive of up- 
to-date merchandising methods. Many of you have found this to 
be of great advantage, and a perusal of the gas journals will tell 
you the results of others. 
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Some appliances, such as circulating water heaters, lend them- 
themselves to so-called intensive selling plans, which are not ex- 
actly like a campaign, but are on that order. In one situation, 
where special men were employed for the sale of circulating water 
heaters, these men were paid a straight commission, and were un- 
der the direct charge of the regular salesman in his particular 
field, the special men dividing a portion of their commission with 
the regular man, and exchange of prospects being one of the strong 
features of the campaign. Where this method was employed. last 
season, it increased the sale of circulating water heaters 50%, and 
brought the sale of ranges and’ water heaters on the basis of two 
ranges to one water heater sold, which was a marked improve- 
ment on results previously obtained. 

I am an advocate of having all the employees paid some return 
for the boosting which they will dco for thegascompany. If acom- 
mission is allowed the fitters, the meter readers, the clerks and all 
others connected with the gas company for their help in disposing 
of appliances there is some return to which they may look forward 
in addition to their salaries, and nothing has such a marked ten- 
dency to,overcome friction among our employees as a remuneration 
of this kind. 

We have been talking for years of a self-supporting new business 
department as an adjunct to the gas business, and I have come to 
the conclusion that in most cases the cost of running the new busi- 
ness department is a matter of accounting, whether it is an expense 
or not, as shown by the accounting, the new business department 
is unquestionably one of the most important departments of the gas 
business and the success of the company to a large extent depends 
upon the efficient management of that department.—Abstract of 
paper read at the Convention of the Pennsylvania Gas Association. 











Hydraulic Steam Valve Control of Blasting Units for Water Gas Sets. 
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For controlling turbines, horizontal or vertical engines, driving 
blowers, we use a hydraulic steam valve connected to a four-way 
valve on the operating floor. In practice many devices are used 
for starting and closing down blasting units; but we do not give 
the proper thought to these small operations, and because these de- 
vices work we are satisfied to leave well enough alone. 

The hydraulic steam valve is in two parts, the hydraulic cylinder 
and the valve proper. The hydraulic cylinder is of bronze with a 
cast iron head and bottom held in place by four bolts. The head 
and bottom have connections for the flow of water into and out of 
cylinder. Inside the cylinder is a plunger fitted with leather shoes, 
attached to the valve stem extension by thread and lock nut. The 
cylinder dimensions are determined by the water pressure avail- 
able. 

The steam valve proper is on the lines of an ordinary cast iron 
gate valve. The four-way valve which controls the hydraulic 
cylinder is a brass cock with four port openings and a two-port 
taper plug. The proper place for the hydraulic valve is about 10 
feet from inlet of engine, and it must havea by-pass pipe of proper 
size to keep the engine in motion while making gas. 

















After the hydraulic is installed in steam line, connect the water 
lines to top and bottom of cylinder, and to the four-way valve on 
the operating floor. Next connect a waste pipe to outlet of the 
four-way valve and the water supply line. 

Quarter turns of the control valve (on operating floor) will ad- 
mit water into the cylinder, either top or bottom, and open or 
close the steam valve; and when the water is flowing in the cylin- 
der at top or bottom the water in the other end acts as a cushion 
and allows the steam valve to open or close slowly. 

We have a 2-inch hydraulic valve in our plant, and can start our 
blasting unit in 8 seconds and close down to make run in 10 sec-. 
onds. This valve controls a 20-horse power vertical engine, con- 
nected direct to a positive blower, that delivers 3,000 cubic feet of 
air per minute at 36" water pressure. The distance from the 4-way 
valve to the hydraulic valve is 65 feet, and the approximate water 
waste in 10 hours operation amounts to 6 gallons. 

In the course of the next few years you will likely find hydrau- 
lic valves applied to up-and-down valves on water gas sets, which 
will give us more uniform operating.—From a paper by R. E. 
Blair. Southern Gas Association. 
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Gas Range Week. 


Large Sales---Plenty of Publicity---Big Attendance. 


Gas Range Week proved a record breaker as far as sales were concerned, and the quantity of newspaper write-ups and general 


publicity were of like order. 


New York City, N. Y.—The Consolidated Gas Company made 
the following offer: On certain Double-Oven and Elevated-Oven 
Gas Ranges and “‘Cookers’’ that we have in stock, the selling Prices 
will be cut in half. This is our offer:— 


Double Oven, $8.00 cash; $9.00 in easy installments. 
Just half our regular price. 

$13.50 cash; $15.00 in easy installments. 
Just half our regular price. 


““Cookers.’”’ $5.00 cash; $5.50 in easy installments. 
Just half our regular price. 


§ 
Elevated Oven, 


A Waffie Iron and a Toaster will be given with each Range pur- 
chased and the purchaser of a “‘Cooker’’ may have either one of 
those useful household appliances. 


Houston, Tex.—Price reduction helped our sales. 


Athol, Mass.—Miss Caroline P. Weber, the well-known lecturer 
and demonstrator, gave lectures and demonstrations in the art of 
dinner preparations throughout the week. 


Chester, Pa.—As a part of National Gas Range Week, the office 
of the Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric Company was 
a bower of beauty, the chief form of decoration being a Jap- 
anese tea garden. Scores of women responded to the invitation of 
the gas company officials and attended the opening day of the ex- 
hibit. At a cooking contest all housewives had an opportunity to 
win a handsome gas range through their cooking ability. Three 
divisions were formed for the contestants. 
class, the winner of which received a “‘ Cookeasy ’’ Cabinet Range; 
the best sponge cake, a “ Quality’’ Cabinet Gas Range; the best 
loaf of bread, an “ Eclipse’’ Cabinet Range were presented. All 
of the cooking was done on gas ranges. 


Sheboygan, Wis —The Sheboygan Gas Light Company held. re- 
ceptions each evening at their salesroom, and demonstrations were 
made of the latest types of gas ranges and appliances. The de- 
monstrations were under the direction of Miss Rebecca von Kaas, 
and prepared by the students of the Domestic Science School. The 
front window, where the demonstrations took place, was artisti- 
cally arranged for the occasion, under the entire supervision of C. 
A. Schreffler. Entrance to the window was made by way ofa 
gate. One of the new model ranges was placed in one corner of 
the window, and a fine display of hydrangia and lattice work com- 
pleted the decorative scheme. All of the gas ranges used in the 
demonstrations were new, and one of the features was the new 
fireless cooking gas range. 


Benton Harbor, Mich.—National Gas Range Week was featured 
in Benton Harbor by the gas company. 

Several local organizations were benefited by the sale of gas 
ranges as a 10% cash commission was extended the Business Girls 
league, the W. C. T. U. Home for Girls and Visiting Nurse associa- 
tion. This arrangement being made by the philanthropic commit- 
tee of the Benton Harbor Feberated clubs, the gas company lend- 
ing their hearty co-operation. 


Kalamazoo, Mich.—The Gas Range was voted the “‘Queen of the 
May,”’ in Kalamazoo during Gas Range Week. Demonstrations 
were given by the gas company and also by 10 dealers. 


Tampa, Fla.—The demonstration of gas appliances made at the 
gas office was a striking demonstration of the fact that newspaper 
publicity pulls. The gas company advertised that it would demon- 
strate gas appliances during National Gas Week. The show rooms 
were well filled, and Manager Rumbold estimated that fully 300 
ladies were given a demonstration on the first day. 

Eight of the colored girls, who have taken the course in domestic 
science given by the gas company in conjunction with the school 


The first, the ‘‘cookie’’. 


Some of the situations report as follows : 


board, were the demonstrators, and their work has been a great 
demonstration of the value of the training they have received, as 
well as a demonstration of the value of gas appliances. Not one 
of them but is a better and more up-to-date cook because of the 
work she has taken. 

Angel food, vanilla wafers, light bread and buttermilk biscuits 
were served. A Victrola furnished music, and the demonstration 
was a great success. 


Racine, Wis.—During National Gas Range Week the Wisconsin 
Gas and Electric Company made a $2 reduction in the price of all 
gas ranges, and additional allowances of from $2 to $4 when the 
old coal or wood range was turned in to the company. 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—The big inducements offered by the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company were in Water Heaters, the discount being 
20%. 

New Jersey.—The Public Service Gas Company offered a 10% 
reduction on Cabinet Ranges and a circular covering the offer gave 
the following reasons for purchasing this type: 


. Lasts longest. 

. Cheapest to use. 

. Most convenient. 

. Easiest to keep clean. 

. Gives most satisfaction. 

. Most attractive appearance. 

. Is rapidly displacing other types. 

. Positively insures accurate cooking. 

9. As comfortable to work at as a kitchen table. 
10. Will pay for itself in money saved on fuel bills. 


Cnr ONE 


Rochester, Ind.—Mr. E. C. Collier, recently appointed new busi- 
ness manager was an added asset in boosting sales during the week. 


New Haven, Conn.—FEffective co-operation with dealers, as well 
as large sales, marked Gas Range Week at New Haven,Conn. Mr. 
Philmer Eves, arranged his advertising so that the dealers would 
be assured of plenty of prospects. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The announcement of the “Philadelphia 
American”’ will give some idea of the U. G. I. method: 

“‘If you detect this week an unusually strong odor of fresh-baked 
bread coming from the kitchens of west, east, north and south 
Philadelphia, its from Gas Range Week advertising. 

“*In connection with the celebration of the week, the United Gas 
Improvement Company is holding bread-baking contests for Phila- 
delphia housewives. Each of the seven district offices of the com- 
pany is offering five prizes for the best loaves. 

“The only restrictions is that the bread must be baked in a 
gas range, and professional bakers are barred. The loaves will be 
received at the various offices all the week, up to 5 P.M. Saturday, 
‘and the judges will taste, smell and weigh the loaves in time to an- 
nounce the winners next Monday. 

“‘This is one part of the gas range week celebration in this city. 
Cooking demonstrations are being held at gas company offices, 
which have been transformed into Japanese gardens. 

“The new salesroom of the United Gas Improvement Company, 
at Broad and Arch streets, although not quite completed, has been 
put in order and decorated for the week, and stores and offices 
of the company throughout the city are displaying the latest im- 
provements in ranges and gas appliances.”’ 


East St. Louis, Ills.—The plans of the St. Clair County Gas Com- 
pany were very ambitious, as we are advised that “the ladies de- 
monstrating will be glad to make talks before any body of ladies 
on the care and feeding of children, and any officers of these so- 
cieties calling at the gas company and making arrangements for 
same will be taken care of.”’ 


The above reports, while not in any sense comprehensive, are given, in order to indicate the plans and methods adopted by the 
various companies. The features might be summed up in the order or adoption as follows: Price Reductions—Cooking Demonstrations 


—Souvenirs consisting of Irons, Lamps, Toasters, Waffie Irons, etc., 


to all purchasers. 
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Gas Men in Preparedness ‘Parade. 


Fe 








Gas Men Passing the Grandstand. 


Nearly 10 per cent of the Marchers in the Preparednes Parade, held in New York City, Saturday, May 13, represented the Lighting 
Industry, there being some 11,000 men and women in the Lighting Trades Division, and many more among the Engineers. 


Marshall, Mr. Louis B. GAwTRrY, 
and his staff, 
GEORGE B. CoRTELYOU, J. H. JOURDAN and N. F. Brapy, 


were assisted by the following, who acted as officers of various rank : 


Walter R. Addicks, F. L. Lambrecht, W. G. Morris, 

E. G. Love, W. Cullen Morris, R. A. Carter, Jr., 
W. C. Besson, G. W. Parkhurst C. G. Smith, 

R. A. Carter, E. R. Rosenquest, A. E. Turner, 

G. W. Doane, A. F. Stanniford, C. C. Simpson, Jr., 
M. M. Graham, C. G. M. Thomas, H. V. Middleworth, 
W. G. Hoyt, G. E. Woods, R. W. Bush, 

F. B. Jourdan, John Stilwell, Chas. Boone, 

W. B. Kelley, H. M. Brundage, W. V. A. Clark, 

R. E. Livingston, W. C. Morris, P. B. Wiske, 





Baltimore to Celebrate the Centennial of Gas. 








G. Gatehouse, J.S. McArthur, E. S. Young, 

H. E. McGowan, Hans J. Gerlich, E. B. Hyde, 

T. P. Paine, T. M. Ambler, W. F. O’Brien, 

L. F. Stiles, E. D. Jones, L. H. Werner, 

H. Wellington, Thomas Leonard, E. Schmidt, 

J. T. White, O. H. Fogg. M H. Spear, 

F. R. Wogan, W. V. Bertron, Miss K. M. Richardson, 
John H. Braine, E. A. Cantwell, Miss J. M. Carroll, 

E. L. Byrne, F. R. Barnitz, Miss J. T. McDuff, 
Walter S. Hicks, H. W. Haight, Miss M. A. Flanagan. 


Dr. A. C. Humphreys was noted among the engineers, as was also Dr. Charles F. Chandler, the oldest man in the parade. 








A two-day event of nation wide importance, and one of interest, 
not only to the gas fraternity, but to the public generally, will oc- 
cur in Baltimore, Md., on June 16 and 17, when the American Gas 
Centenary, marking the introduction of gas into the United States, 
will be observed in an imposing and picturesque manner. 

Baltimore was the first city in America to be supplied with gas, 
and the company that now turns its night into day traces its an- 
cestry through a direct line back to the original organization of 
Rembrandt Peale and his associates, who later formed The Gas 
Light Company of Baltimore, and who, on June 17, 1816, obtained 
the original ordinance from the City of Baltimore, permitting them 
to manufacture gas, lay pipes in the streets for its distribution, 
and to contract with the city for street lighting. 

Realizing the national significance of the centenary, the officials 
of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light and Power Company de- 
termined to make the exercises by which it will be observed me- 
morial in every particular. 

One of the principal features will be a great historical and edu- 





cational parade, representing every branch of the company’s ac- 
tivities and their growth. Several thousand men will be in line; a 
number of bands, and a series of floats, will be vividly descrip- 
tive of the development of the gas industry. 

The parade will take place on the last day of the 100 years, 
namely, Friday afternoon, June 16. All of the employees of the 
Company will be given ahalf-holiday that day, so that they may be 
able to take part in the celebration. 

The different departments are striving to outdo each other in 
the displays planned for the parade; rivalry in connection with the 
designing and construction of the floats being especially keen. 
Herbert K. Dodson, superintendent of Gas General Sales, will be 
the Chief Marshal. 

On the evening of Parade Day, a big public meeting will be held, 
at which addresses will be made by men of national prominence 
in the industry. 

The celebration will be, in the broadest sense, an American Gas 
Centenary. 
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A handsome, modern, well maintained system of 
Gas Lighting gas lighting is by far the best refutation of any dis- 


and paraging statements, especially those concerning 
Hygiene. hygienie, but before the actual order to make the 
installation is received, scientific data can be of 

great value. The available data, in general use by gas com- 


panies, is based upon an exhaustive investigation by Dr. Samuel 
Rideal of London, England. More recently Dr. M. von Gruber of 
Munich, Germany, conducted another series of tests, the results of 
which agree with the former report as far as the main facts are 
concerned, but the details do not coincide. These latter questions 
have been taken up in some detail by Mr. Robert ffrench Pierce, 
and appear in other columns. 

The majority of gas mer know how healthful, salubrious and 
cheerful gas lighting is, but there remain many doubters. For the 
latter, in the gas business, we recommend a careful perusal of the 
article referred to, and for the general public plenty of organized, 
continuous publicity. The truth conquers. 





If the paper on “‘ Carbonization ’’ by Mr. Vernon 
Baker, induces gas engineers to make use of Charts 
to a greater extent, the author will have accom- 
plished a two-fold result. He has opened the eyes 
of many, by the use of graphic methods of presentation, as to the 
relative merits, of different types of benches and the effect upon 
the Company making the investigation is stated as follows: 


Graphic 
Records. 


“The plotted results of our investigations and studies have 
caused us to alter our previous views in some measure. and have 
strengthened some impressions we already had.”’ 


It is not necessary that “ Every little movement” be recorded in 
this manner, but it will be found that those who scoff at the man 
who overdoes it, know less about their operating conditions than 
the High Efficiency Expert. 





The 1915 report of the Massachusetts Gas and 
Electric Light Commission, soon to be issued, 
contains about 800 pages, and sets forth in de- 
tail, the operations of all the lighting companies 
and municipal plants in the State. It is the 
31st annual report of the Commission. 

There are 70 gas companies in Massachusetts ; 22 of them sup- 
ply both gas and electricity. Five new gas companies incorporated, 
with a total stock of $320,000. These were the Hull Gas Co. 
$300,000; Mansfield Gas Co., $5,000; Foxborough Gas Co., 
$5,000; Needham Gas Co., $5,000, and Wrentham Gas Co., 
$5,000. 

The Commission notes with approval the marked reduction in 
smoke nuisance. 

Of the gas companies 52 paid dividends averaging 8.9 per cent.; 
as compared with 9.04 the year before. The average price paid 
by consumers to the larger companies (over 30 million cubic 
feet) was 85.1 cents; the two years before the average was 85 
cents. 

The following companies reduced the price of gas as follows: 


Massachusetts 
Commission 
Annual Report. 


Brockton (in outside towns)......... $1.25 to $1.20 


Eos bt asa ys whois 480,06 .85 to .80 
FR SE PR tn TE aR IP 1.90 to 1.85 
NING 2, sigh i sa <a ghewe nade alae 90 to .85 
BI AS ois'o Hokie weds Meee Coek 1.50 to 1.45 
New Bedford (in Fairhaven)........ 1.00 to .90 
I dacs a00o hades dane 0 1.14 to 1.00 


The report gives the new legislation enacted and the legislation 
proposed by the Commission, part of which has already been passed 
by the 1916 Legislature. 
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American Gas 


The first annual joint meeting of the lowa 
District Gas Association, the Iowa Section Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, and the Iowa 
Street and Interurban Railway Association, held 
May 10, 11 and 12, at Dubuque, Ia., fully met 
the expectations of its sponsors. The opening welcome by Hon. 
James Saul, Mayor of Dubuque, was responded to by Mr. H. C. 
Blackwell of Davenport, who pointed out that public utilities can 
materially assist in the progress of our cities. 

In an address on “‘ The Theory of Public Utility Franchises,”’ 
Mr. Geo. McLean, of Dubuque, advocated a profit sharing plan 
and regulations that were few, but just. In the discussion, Mr. 
Austin Burt, of Waterloo, favored the indeterminate franchise, and 
others stated that commission control would be of advantage. 

The following officers were elected : 


President—G. I. Vincent, Des Moines, Ia. 

First Vice-President—A. W. Borden, Hastings, Neb, 

Second Vice-President—W. H. Taylor, Omaha, Neb. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. B. Genay, Des Moines, Ia. 

Affiliated Representative to A. G. I.—A. L. English, Council 
Bluffs, Ia. 

Members of Council—Geo. D. Roper, Rockford, Ills.; A. S. Gra- 
ham, Sioux Falls, S. D.; F. S. Dewey, Muscatine, Ia. 


lowa 
Utilities 
Joint Meeting. 


One of the features of the convention. was an address on “‘ Some 
Comments on Public Utility Commissions and Their Relations with 
Public Utility Companies,’’ by Samuel Insull, President Common- 
wealth Edison Company, Chicago, Ills. 

G. W. Clabaugh of Omaha, Neb., ably led the discussion on this 
subject, confirming and emphasizing Mr. Insull’s ideas and state- 
ments. ; 

At the gas session, papers on “ How I Develop New Business,”’ 
by Charles Smith, of Yanktown, S. D., “ Surface Combustion,” 
by J. D. Thomas, Rathbone, Sard & Co., Albany, N. Y., and 
“* Experimental Data on House Heating by Gas,”’ by W. H. Tay- 
lor, of Omaha, were prepared in advance, the balance being de- 
livered informally. 





On May 16th, the Philadelphia Gas Works Sec- 

Philadelphia tion of the National Commercial Gas Association, 

Commercial held its regular meeting in the U. G.I. Auditorium, 

Meeting at 13th and Cherry streets. 

Mr. J. B. Douglas showed, by means of slides, 
some idea of camp life during the Citizens Encampment at Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., last summer. A comprehensive explanation of the 
course of a gas range, sales order and application for gas through 
the various departments of the Philadelphia Gas Works, from con- 
sumer to completion, was given by Messrs. P. J. Naschold, H. G. 
Lightcap, W. J. McGarvey, I. K. Barrett and H. H. Hessler. 

A debate on the subject, “‘ Resolved, That Gas Appliances Should 
be Sold by Merchants, and Not by Gas Companies,” will-be held at 
the meeting on June 20th. In the meantime, the Philadelphia Gas 
Meeters will hold a Preparedness Meeting at Bookbinders, on May 
24th. 

CRE, RRR 

Sir Corbet Woodall, Governor of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company and honorary 
Colonel of the Twelfth London Territorial 
Regiment, died in London, on May 18th. 
He was 75 years old and was knighted in 1913 for his philanthrop- 
ies. His company was said to have sent 10,000 of its men to the 
front. 

Sir Corbet was twice President of the Institute of Gas Engineers, 
was a Justice of the Peace, and held the degrees of C. E. and D. 
Se. He married in 1865, Anne, daughter of W. H. Whiteman, of 
Croydon. He left five daughters and five sons, oneof whom, G. H. 
Woodall, is general manager of the Brooklyn Borough (N. Y.) Gas 
Company. 


Death of 
Sir Corbet Woodall. 
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Address of President A. L. English. 
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The Iowa District Gas Association.—At our annual meeting, in 
Clinton last May, the question of holding a joint session with the 
Iowa Section of the National Electric Light Association and the Iowa 
Street and Interurban Railway Association, was taken up; and the 
matter was left in the hands of your council to do whatever they 
thought would be for the best interests of the Association. 

On December 10th we held a joint council meeting with the 
other two associations at Ames, Iowa, where, after much parleying 
and oratory, it was decided to try the experiment. A joint pro- 
gram committee, of two, from each Association met in Davenport 
in January, a program was outlined and speakers selected. To-day 
we meet for the first time in joint session and, gentlemen, it is up 
to you to render the verdict as to whether it is a success or a 
failure—you are the jury. I believe that it is one of the wisest 
moves that we have made, and that we have reached an important 
milestone in our journey as an Association. In union there is 
strength, and if we do not get together and hang together, we are 
liable to hang singly. 

The day of the demagogue is not yet past, but I firmly believe 
that it is on the wane, and that the sense of right and justice will 
prevail and that we will receive the same rights and privileges as 
the individual. To deserve this, however, we must also extend to 
the public the same honesty and fairness that we expect from them 
and be prepared to refute the dishonest statements of a few 
patriots who manage to get elected to our legislative bodies and 
serve their country zealously for pay: who always try to ride into 
office upon misstatements and slanders without any regard for the 
rights of others as long as they can accomplish their own selfish 
ends: who have tried during the past few years to make corpora- 
tions the scrapegoats of all that is bad; so we must rely in the 
future, as we have in the past, of that large majority of men who 
compose our legislative bodies, and who are keen, clean cut, honest 
men who will always give you a square deal, if you are honest 
with them and show them that you are doing business on the same 
basis as the individual; giving to all the same treatment and ask- 
ing no favors except the right to do business in a manner that will 
be beneficial to both consumer and company. 

Last year President Crawford, in his address, said that the 
gas industry had felt the business depression less than most any other 
industry. To-day the conditions are practically reversed. While 
it is true that the consumption of gas is increasing, and it is being 
used more and more, not alone for industrial purposes, but for 
lighting also, and all appliances are being improved and new ones 
coming on the market, which has had a stimulating effect on gas 
sales, yet this is more than offset by the cost of production, which 
has increased steadily during the past year. In fact, the cost of 
production and distribution has crept up to the point where the 
margin between the cost of manufacture, distribution and selling 
price is getting so thin that we will soon need a microscope to dis- 
tinguish the difference betwen them, and the end is not in sight. 
Gas oil has practically doubled in price; coke and coal is much 
higher ; pipe, both cast and steel, have all advanced. In fact, every _ 
article used in the manufacture and distribution of gas has risen, 
but the selling price remains the same. While the merchant who 
can raise or lower the price of the commodities which he sells as 
the market varies, we must stick to the price that has been set, 
either by franchise or ordinance, regardless of cost of production. 
It is a matter of most serious thought for all gas men, some of 
whom are now contemplating the erection of coal gas plants, to 
work in conjunction with their water gas sets. While these changes 
are being considered, however, it is imperative that the gas man 
should practice the closest economy and yet maintain his serviee to 
its highest point of efficiency. 

During the past year a matter has been brought to my attention 
which I believe should receive the serious attention of not only 
this association but also the other associations meeting here to-day, 
and that is the present law on the statutes covering the theft of 
gas, electricity and water. It is wholly inadequate to cover all the 
cases that come up from time to time, as about the only charge 
that can be brought against anyone charged with such stealing is 
that of larceny, in which it is necessary to prove some specific 
amount taken. This is practically impossible to do. The law 
should be either amended making it a misdeameor for anyone to 
tamper either with pipes, meters or wires and providing suitable 
penalties or fines covering same. Several states now have laws of 
this kind and I would recommend that the incoming officers of this 
association take the matter up with other associations and have a 
suitable law drawn and presented to the next legislature. 
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A Comparison of Modern Coal Carbonization Plants. 





Paper by VERNON BAKER, to the Indiana Gas Association. 


From time to time papers have been written telling of the pro- 
gress in methods of coal gas manufacture, or on the state of the 
art of coal carbonization. It is not so far back when many build- 
ers were spending thought in trying to standardize types they had 
developed. It was the experience of all, however, that this idea, 
the purpose of which was economy of construction, was not to be 
realized. So many new factors were brought into the problem and 
so many improvements suggested, that instead of standardization, 
there developed a rivalry amongst builders to see which could pre- 
sent the most novel and economical plant as to operation instead of 
economy in construction only. 

Amongst the many factors affecting changes in methods of car- 
banization, were the growing scarcity of labor; the realization 
that the old methods were crude and susceptible of improvements ; 
the discovery that with silica material many problems could be 
solved that were impossible of solution with fire clay as a refrac- 
tory material ; the decrease in the price of gas to consumers; the 
rise in the price of coal; the increased cost of the materials enter- 
ing into construction ; and competition of electricity for light and 
power. 

During very recent years the complaint of those asked to pre- 
pare papers on coal carbonization, has been that there were so 
many new types in process of development, or in the testing-out 
stage, which had not reached the point where figures were avail- 
able for comparison, that any paper written on the subject was 
necessarily incomplete and inconclusive, and while interesting as 
giving food for thought, was unsatisfactory to writer and reader in 
that very few actual figure were to be had. At this date, how- 
ever, several examples of the newer types of plants have been in 
operation for a sufficient time to obtain figures that make compar- 
isons feasable. .., 

During the writer’s experience as a builder, we have frequently 
been called upon to advise as to the type of plant suitable for par- 
ticular works, and to make estimates of cost for them. Frequently 
after an estimate for one type of carbonization plant was sub- 
mitted, the people changed their minds and wanted figures on some 
other type. The work then had to be done all over again. The 
gas company had only a vague idea of what they wanted until they 
saw definate plans and figures. All of this meant loss of time for 
the gas company in deciding what they needed, and considerable 
expense and loss of time and energy onour part. We came to the 
conclusion that owing to an absence of published tabulated infor- 
mation regarding the plants, the gas companies, and builders alike, 
were more or less at sea when it came to recommending what kind 
of plant to build. 

Therefore, early in 1915, the company with which I am associ- 
ated decided to secure as much data on coal carbonization as possi- 
ble, and put this into shape to be used quickly, thus eliminating 
much unnecessary preliminary work in deciding on the type of 
plant that should be installed at any works. 

As the first step we tabulated the number, type and capacity of 
coal gas plants built during the last few years, to show what was 
actually being done; this giving some indication of what kind of 
plants would probably be built during the next few years—or in 
other words, show the trend of coal gas bench construction. 


TABLE 1.—Number, Type and Capacity of Coal Gas Plants Built 
During Past Few Years. 


Capacity of Plants 


No. of Tn- Total Cap. 
per 24 Hours. 


Type of Apparatus stallations. per 24 Hrs. 


1. Closed end horizontal 6s; 


ly or 34 depth........ 50,000 to 300,000 27 2,450,000 
2. Through horizontal 6s; 42 

or 34 depth, with hand 

power pusher......... 210,000 to 420,000 8 2,640,000 


3. Through horizontals with 
8 or more retorts, 15 
to 22” in length ; oper- 
ated with mechanical 
charging and discharg- 


ing machines......... 500,000 to 4,000,000 18 30,850,000 
4. Inclines—with either slots 

or retorts... .. ... 800,000 to1,000,000 11 4,900,000 
5. Verticals of various types. 500,000 to 4,000,000 11 16,000,000 


Table 1 shows the result of this tabulation and includes some 
very recent plants contracted for, but not yet completed. It 
is, therefore, indicative of the present demand in the coal gas in- 
dustry in the United States to-day. It‘must be borne in mind that 
in some casesa particular method of carbonization had already been 
established and was likely to be the deciding factor when exten- 
sions were made. This table will give an idea as to what many 
gas men have decided to be most suitable for their needs; your 
conditions may require something else. 

Our ext step was to study the data collected regarding these 
types, and make comparisons in regard to: First, the cost of in- 
stallation ; second, the cost of operation; and third, the net car- 
bonizing cost per 1,000 cubic feet of gas, after deducting returns 
from residuals. 

In attempting to make the first comparison, cost of installation— 
we found that although we had a lot of figures, some of them did 
not apply to the present time; some were incomplete, others be- 
cause of lack of sureness and uniformity were unreliable. We 
therefore made drawings and up-to-date estimates of various types 
of plants, so that our comparison would be on an equal basis. All 
of this involved considerable labor for our engineering department, 
but it was worth the cost, because we can now give a preliminary 
estimate at short notice. It enables a gas man, after a little study 
of the accompanying charts, to eliminate certain types as unsuit- 
able for his purpose, and to concentrate his study on one or two 
suitable types. 
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Chart I. 


On Chart I are plotted the relative costs of five types of coal 
carbonization plants. The curves are based on actual figures of 
installation costs, including benches, retort house, coal and coke 
handling machinery, foundations and all apparatus necessary for 
carbonizing coal; from the time the coal is received at the crusher, 
to delivery of the coke at the end of the retort house and the gas 
in foul main at retort house walls. The benches of each type are 
of the most modern design, with silica retorts and settings, fur- 
naces and recuperators of latest design and of ample capacities. 
Superheated steam and primary air preheating arrangements are 
included in the larger benches. 

The estimates do not include costs of real estate, organization 
expenses, interest on money during construction, legal expenses, 
ete. In making them, all plants were considered as being built for 
a central city as in southern Michigan. The figures plotted there- 
fore are relative only. On account of the varying freight rates to 
different points and because of varying labor and material costs 
and for other reasons, actual costs are not shown. 

The second comparison considers the labor necessary to operate 
the types of plant. This involved considerable discretion. We 
found, on studying the labor figures, collected in past years and 
those received recently from plants in various parts of the country, 
that few places worked under the same conditions or were exactly 
comparable. We therefore endeavored, as far as practicable, to 
reduce all figures to the same basis. 

Chart No. II. shows the relative cost of retort house labor, in- 
cluding the total carbonization cost; i. ¢., starting with the labor 
required to bring in the coal and ending with taking out the coke. 
The only labor considered is that in the carbonization plant; no 
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labor for purification of gas, or for supervision, etc., or overhead 
is included; all plants were considered as working two shifts per 
day ; and wages of laborers taken the same per day for all. 

The third comparison is meant to show the actual net carboniza- 
tion cost; by deducting from the supply and labor cost the returns 
from the by-products recovered. The figures used in this deter- 
mination were taken from published reports of plants, and from 
answers to personal letters to many gas makers using different 
types. In all cases averages were taken. 














Chart II. 


Chart III. shows the relative net carbonization cost of making 
gas in each of the five types. The figures used in plotting these 
curves were arrived at by deducting the value of the residuals 
from the sum of the items of outlay. The by-products considered 
are coke, ammonia and tar. The items of outlay comprise the cost 
of the coal carbonized, the retort house labor, the repairs to 
benches or upkeep, interest and depreciation and the steam to 
operate the plants. 

The difference between these two totals gives the actual manu- 
facturing cost of the gas, considering the carbonization part of 
the plants only. The units of value for coal, coke, tar, and am- 
monia is assumed the same for all the plants. The retort house 
labor is taken from figures shown on Chart II. It is assumed that 
the life of the plants will be 20 years, and interest and deprecia- 
tion is taken at 5% each, or 10% on the figured costs shown on 
Chart I. The coke recovered is that left over after deducting the 
bench fuel. The figures used in estimating the residuals were 
secured from a considerable number of plants of each type, and 
represerit an average of what should be and is being done when 
the plant is operated efficiently. 
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Chart III. 








The curves are numbered from one to five on each chart. 
Curves Ng. 1, represents horizontal benches of sixes with closed 
end retorts, the furnaces and recuperators being either one-half or 
three-quarters depth. In this type the coal is brought in by hand 
in charging buggies, and the coke is quenched in wheelbarrows 
and wheeled to the coke pile in yard. 

Curves No. 2 represent horizontal-through benches of sixes, with 
retorts about 11’ 6” long. For this type the coal is brought into 
the retort house in charging buggies by hand labor. The coke, 
however, is discharged from the retorts by a hand-pushing machine 
into coke quenching chutes from which the cold coke is discharged 
into cars running on industrial track at basement floor level, and 
to a platform elevator, and from there can be taken on an over- 
head trestle to yard storage. 

Curves No. 3 represent through-horizontal benches of eights or 
nines, with retorts 16’ to 22’ long. The coal handling machinery 
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for this type includes; receiving hopper, crusher, apron conveyor, 
bucket elevator, continuous coal bins in front of the benches, and 
a power stoking machine to charge and discharge the retorts. The 
coke handling machinerv includes: hot coke conveyors to deliver 
the coke at the end of the retort house, either onto a cross con- 
veyor or into a coke bin. The benches are of full depth, and 
equipped with the most modern appliances for saving fuel, reduc- 
ing clinkers and for handling the tar and liquor within the limits 
of the retort house. 

Curves No. 4 represent plants having inclined benches with either 
D shape retorts or- rectangular slots; the machinery for bringing 
the coal to the benches being similar to that for the horizontal 
through eights, and the coke being quenched in chutes and deliv- 
ered to coke bins or to yard storage. 

Curves No. 5 represent vertical benches, with complete coal and 
coke handling machinery for bringing in the coal and discharging 
it into the retorts, and for discharging and taking out the coke 
either to a coke plant or to yard storage. 

There are a number of factors entering into the problem of 
choosing a type of plant. Some of these are enumerated below. 
Whether the plant is to be entirely new, or an addition to an exist- 
ing works, or a remodeling of an old plant. The suitability of the 
plant to the ground situation and environment, and the ground 
space available—output required—investment cost, interest and de- 
preciation, taxesand insurance—elasticity of production, quality of 
gas required and cost of coal—labor—upkeep, such as repairs, sup- 
plies, power, steam, water and light—by-products, kind of coal re- 
quired, market for coke tar and ammonia—fuel, whether gas, coal 
or coke—and whether saving in fuel is important. 

The question is to decide which of these or other factors enter 
most strongly into the problem. Which products are the most val- 
uable; are you looking for a certain quality of gas or for a large 
yield ; is it necessary to obtain a certain candle power or a certain 
number of B. T. U.’s; do you want a special grade or a large yield 
of coke, and do you wish to make coke for water gas machines ? 

These factors must all be considered to determine what type of 
plant will be most efficient from a commercial standpoint, and this 
is measured by the net profit on the investment resulting from the 
operation of the plant under existing local conditions. 

Type No. 1, stop-end sixes, are, of course, lowest in first cost, 
and easy to operate, requiring a minimum of expert supervision, 
especially in small plants. The labor cost, however, is the highest 
per cubic foot of gas made, and returns from by-products the low- 
est. This is due in part to the relatively small size of the charges, 
which vary from 250 to 400 pounds, and in length of carbonizing 
time, from 4 to 6 hours. The return from ammonia is especially 
small in this type, it being lost entirely in many plants. It is gen- 
erally recognized that this is one important item when considering 
net cost of making gas, and apparatus for recovering ammonia, 
even on a small scale, is being considered by many gas makers, 
who formerly thought it unprofitable to save this by-product. As 
the units are small, this type of plant is quite elastic, and the out- 
put may be governed more easily than where larger units are in- 
stalled. The fuel and steam cost is highest for this type, but the 
repairs are lowest. 

Most of the factors relating to type No, 1 also apply to type No. 
2. The cost of installation is somewhat higher, but this is more 
than balanced by the lower labor cost, and an increased return 
from by-products. A greater output for the same ground area is 
obtained, due to heavier charges, made possible by the use of a 
pushing machine. This feature also accounts for better quality of 
gas, and an increased quantity and an improved quality of tar and 
ammonia. Deeper furnaces accomplish a saving in fuel, and up- 
keep charges are about the same. The coal charges range up to 
600 pounds in an ¥1’ 6” retort, this amount being burned off in 
6 hours. : 

From a study of the charts it is evident that type No. 3, hori- 
zontal-through benches of eights and nines, with retorts 16" to 22’ 
long, represent the lowest investment cost per 1,000 cubie feet gas 
capacity for medium and large size works. These benches are also 
capable of giving the largest make of gas per man, which means 
the lowest carbonization labor cost per 1,000 cubic feet of gas pro- 
duced. The yield of gas where heavy charges and high heats are 
carried, is also greater than from other types of plant, and the 
fuel required is less than on any .other known bench. The return 
from residuals also show up well; the percentage of coke and tar 
being large, the quality good if the charges are heavy, and the 
quantity of ammonia produced is second only to that of verticals. 
The up-keep in general is comparatively low and steam cost a min- 
imum. 

The advantages of through horizontal benches have been thor- 
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oughly appreciated by gas companies in general. This is evidenced 
by the fact that counting total daily capacity of output, more 
benches of this type have been installed during the past few years 
than any other type. Another advantage of this type is the ease 
of operation. The coal and coke are handled entirely by machinery, 
and the benches have apparatus that permits accurate control of 
the heats. The weight of charges ranges up to 75 pounds per foot 
of retort, burned off in 8 hours. 

Plants with inclined benches type No. 4—need very little power 
machinery, and inexperienced labor can be used in their operation. 
This class of bench is noted for its ease of operation, and is there- 
fore especially adaptable for moderate sized plants. Inclined 
benches with D shape retorts at a steeper angle than formerly 
built, and slots, rectangular in shape, both small and large with 
still steeper slopes are coming into prominence more and more, 
and show better results with each new plant put into operation. 
The charges burned off vary from 900 pounds for D shape retorts 
15 long, to 5,000 pounds for large slots 20’ long. The time of 
carbonization is from 7 to 12 hours, or longer if desired. 

Vertical benches have several peculiar advantages, among them 
being the small amount of ground space required ; freedom from 
smoke and dirt; superior quality of coke and tar, and especially 
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the large amount of ammonia recovered. The cost of installation, 
however, is sufficiently high to prohibit this type being built at a 
great many places. 

It has been our aim, in assembling our data and in exhibiting 
these charts, to give due consideration to each type of plant with- 
out predjudice ; and not to recommend any particular type until 
given the conditions of operation. The plotted results of our in- 
vestigations and studies have caused us to alter our previous views 
in some measure, and have strengthened some impressions we 
already had. 

Attention is again called to the statement that the curves show 
average results of a large number of plants. Any gas man may 
know of a particular works that will show better or worse than in- 
dicated by the charts. These charts have assisted us in coming to 
a decision when called upon to give advice in regard to proposed 
plants, and they are offered to you with the hope that they will 
also be somewhat of a guide and help in working out your prob- 
lems. 

It is with some regret that time and insufficient data prevents 
our including results from coke ovens and gas ovens in the com- 
parisons. Although data was at hand from a few plants, it was 
not deemed sufficient to be fairly compared with the other types. 





Denver’s New Professional Building has Gas 
Pipes in Every Room. 


R. G. M'INROE. 


The Metropolitan Building, recently erected at 16th street and 
Court Place, Denver, Colo., has gas piping in every one of its 272 
rooms. This handsome structure was built especially for physi- 
cians, surgeons and dentists, and apparently nothing has been over- 
looked that would provide for their immediate and future needs 
and comforts. 














The architect, Mr. George H. Williamson, Majestic Building, 
Denver, states that each room or suite is piped for gas to meet the 
tenants needs and is principally used in laboratory work. The pub- 
lic halls, corridors and lavatories are equipped with both gas and 
electric fixtures. Each room is also wired liberally for both A. C. 
and D. C. current, piped for compressed air, hot and cold water and 
vacuum steam heat. 








THE Improved Equipment Company, New York City, and Waldo 
Brothers, Inc., Boston, Mass., wish to announce that they have en- 
tered into an agreement whereby Waldo Brothers, Inc., will act as 
agents in the New England States for the sale of all types of coal 
gas benches, water gas linings and complete ‘installations of new 
coal gas plants designed by The Improved Equipment Company. 


Publications. 


All Publications, Catalogues, etc., mentioned below, are kept in our 
office for the convenience of our patrons. 





Sentiment.—** Getting under his belt” is one way of expressing 
superior salesmanship, and if there is a gas superintendent “ with 
soul so dead’’ that the recent Sales Bulletin of the Russell Engin- 
eering Company will not interest, we have not met him. Circus 
methods have not been one of the characteristics of George Parker, 
but rather those of the friend and confidant, and if you are not on 
their mailing list, write and you shall receive. 





Animal Light.—-A continuation of the extensive article on the 
production of Light by Animals by Ulric Dahlgren, appears in the 
May number of the “‘ Journal ’”’ of the Franklin Institute. 





Shakespeare.—A sidelight on the Shakesperian Tercentary ap- 
pears in a recent decision of the New York Public Service Com- 
mission, Second District, covering the petition of the South Shore 
Gas Company for an additional franchise. ‘‘ Mr. Sheibler may be- 
lieve, as the result of his personal inquiries and his estimate of the 
character of the men composing the town board which granted the 
franchise, as well as of those who now seek to operate under the 
franchise, that something is rotten in Denmark; but it would be 
quite unheard of for any responsible governmental body to aecept 
such conjectures as a basis for official action without pretty ¢on- 
vineing evidence that the cofijectures are weli founded.’’ *- 





N. C. G. A. Proceedings.—The papers, reports, discussions, ex- 
hibitors and attendance at the Washington meeting of the N.C.G. A. 
are given in full in the annual proceedings. Although not as large 
as some of the preceeding volumes there is probably as much mat- 
ter of value, and .it is well arranged and printed. Members who 
do not receive their copies promptly, are requested to apply with- 
out delay to,the Secretary, Mr. Louis Stotz, 61 Broadway, New 
York. n 





White House Cakes.—Many delicacies that have apparently 
“‘ Tickled-the-cockles-of-the-heart ”” of several of our Presidents, 
are illustrated, and the recipe given in a booklet issued by Rath- 
bone, Sard & Co. The cakes were baked in Acorn Ranges. 





Coke and Coal Handling.—lllustrations and drawings showing 
coke and coal handling installations is an important feature of a 
new catalogue No. 30 of the R. H. Beaumont Co. Among the plants 
described are those located at Fall River, Mass., Taunton, Mass., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Racine, Wis., Lynn, Mass., Camden, N. J., and 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Industrial Arts Index.—A number of engineering publications 
are included in the index, published by the H. W. Wilson Co. 
White Plains, N.Y. The AMERICAN Gas LIGHT JOURNAL is the 
gas paper included. Librarians and engineers should find such an 
index of value, and the change for same very moderate. 
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Dowsing the Glim in France. 


————=s 
FRANCIS MILTOUN. 


We are paying something like $30 a ton for a distant approach 
to anthracite to keep us exiled Americans warm in Paris, and the 
gas companies are complaining bitterly that the more illuminant 
they sell the more money they lose. ‘‘ C’est la guerre,” ripostes 
the autorities and refuse to allow a raise in prices. True enough, 
it is war, but that the gas companies are losing money, that is an- 
other matter. Who ever heard of such a thing, says the good cit- 
izen with a little knowledge, but not enough to give an unbiased 
opinion. 

Some of us know differently, above all do the directors and stock- 
holders of the gas companies know differently, and they will give 
you chapter and verse, column and line, and you won’t in a single 
instance find the balance on the right side of the profit and loss 
account. The reason is primarily due to the cost of gas coal, of 
which France herself is indigenously poor. There are only a few 
of the big ports: of the Atlantic and Mediterranian littoral which are 
able to profit by the importation of American coal, because of al- 
most prohibitive freight rates, which also apply largely to even a 
reduced provision being imported from the East coast ports of the 
United Kingdom. At thesame time there is an absolute stoppage 
of supplies from Belgium, Germany and North Eastern France, 
which latter accounted for nine-tenths of the the native coal sup- 
ply of all kinds. 

Secondly, there is a lack of labor, growing every day sadly less, 
both for the handling of the raw material at the ports of entry, 
and the actual operating of the plants, the increasing taxes and 
expenses of every nature (excusable enough since the fighting 
front is scarce 50 miles from the gates of Paris as the aeroplane 
flies) but onerous enough as they exist, and something never pro- 
vided for in the original scheme. 

Thirdly, because various municipalities have steadily refused to 
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allow a raise of the established price of so small a sum as 5 cent- 
imes the metre cube, about equalling 28 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. 

The gas making industry, above all others, is the one which has 
been hardest hit by the high price of coal since the beginning of 
the war; the prices which this commodity commands to-day are 
indeed unheard of since the beginning of time. Emphatically, be- 
cause legislative laws do not provide otherwise, and because the 
militarization of the capital, Paris—to take that city os an illustra- 
tion—has not made necessary the putting of the gas companies 
plants themselves under military control, the price of gas to the 
consumer cannot be raised. 

Gas coal, which formerly cost in French Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean ports 20 to 22 francs per ton, is now worth from 80 to 90 
franes, and more, quadruple the normal figures, and at the mo- 
ment freights from England are promised an anticipated rise, run- 
ning well to 100 francs per ton, which will literally put coal for all 
common uses “‘ out of sight.”’ 

The syndicate of Paris Suburban Municipalities has tackled the 
question at the right end, and granted the privilege of a raise in 
prices approximating $.30 a thousand feet. 

Certain other towns and cities, on the contrary, have refused 
such a proposition, and various of the companies have already had 
recourse to the equity courts arguing that the present war, unpre- 
cedented in history, has brought about corelative conditions that 
makes the furnishing of gas at a pre-war scale of prices a physical 
impossibility if the enterprise is not to be conducted at a loss, and 
there is no law that can compel the private individual to conduct 
his business at a loss, unless the land be under martial law, and 
France has by no means got to that extreme. 

Modestly the directors of the most part of these companies ask 


for “‘indemnization for loss if the enterprise is to be con- 
tinued.’’ This is the plain matter-of-fact summing up of the 
case. And it would seem to be justifiable, indeed the only prac- 


tical end to a situation which is becoming intolerable for the gas 
companies. 








New Methods and Appliances. 





DUPLEX INTERNALLY FIRED BoOILER.—Although used mostly for 
marine work, the Scotch type of internally fired boiler is employed 
to some extent in stationary plants. One objection to this type 
boiler, is that it has rather poor circulation in the lower part. An 
ingenious improvement on the Scotch boiler, which retains its ad- 
vantages and overcomes its defects, has recently been developed 
and patented. A number of these boilers have been installed and 
have given exceptionally good results. 

















Like the Scotch boilers, these Duplex internally fired boilers are 
very compact for their capacity, require no external brickwork or 
elaborate foundations, and absorb substantially all the heat de- 
veloped in the furnace. The Duplex boiler differs from the old 
Seotch boiler chiefly in having a series of short horizontal tubes 
between the rear head of the furnace and the combustion chamber, 
which divert the flames downward so as to heat the rear and lower 
parts of the boiler. This results in a greatly improved circulation 
and increased capacity. The heated gases return through the long 
upper nest of tubes, and up the smoke flue in front. A good idea 
of the internal construction of the boiler is given in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

The boiler has a cylindrical furnace, with either corrugated sur- 
face, as shown, for the larger sizes, or plain cylindrical surface in 
the small sizes. The rear head and low tubes in the furnace hold 


the heat where it is imparted to useful heating surfaces; they also 
insure a more thorough mixing of the gases and thus promote im- 
proved combustion. Since the bottom as well as the upper part of 
the boilers are heated, unequal expansion and contraction of the 
shell is eliminated. 

The boilers are built in sizes from 8 to 250-horse power, and for 
pressures from 100 to 200 pounds per square inch. In tests they 
have shown efficiencies as high as 88%. 





WELDED SUBMARINE MAINS.—Two gas mains of extra heavy pipe 
10” in diameter with “3” wall thickness were recently laid across 
the Brazos River at Waco, Tex. Rapid changes in the water level 
and deep quicksand on the river bottom complicated the problem. 
To prevent the mains from being washed out, a ditch 12 feet deep 
was dug through the quicksand and underlying gravel all the way 
across the river. On the upstream side of the ditch a substantial 
falsework was constructed, upon which a combined pile driver and 
derrick could be moved as the work progressed; 20-foot lengths 
of pipe were welded into 100-foot sections in the ditch on the west 
bank of the river, and then pulled out over the falsework, and the 
joints between the sections were made up there. When the line was 
completed it was sunk by attaching 115 lbs. of iron to each 20-foot 
length. The welds were of the butt type, Norway iron welding 
wire being used asa filler. About 14 oz. was required for each 
joint, and the total cost of a joint was $1.10. 





CALORIFIC POWER OF GAS IN SWITZERLAND.—The Swiss Associa- 
tion of Gas and Water Engineers adopted a recommendation as 
follows: The calorific power of the gas as it leaves the works 
should not be less than 4300 calories per cubic metre, measured 
moist at 15 C., and the average barometric pressure of the works. 
[If 760 mm. is taken for the average barometric pressure, this 
calorific value is equivalent to 483 B. T. U. per cubic foot at 60 
Fahr., 30 inches, and saturated.] The calorific power referred to 
is the lower or net calorific power. The temperature of the gas 
and the barometric pressure should, however, be observed at every 
determination of calorific power; and by the use of these observa- 
tions there should be calculated the calorific power of the gas when 
measured dry at 0 C. and 760 mm.—Journal of Gas Lighting. 
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THE Chester, Pa., office of the Chiladelphia and Suburban Gas 
and Electric Company, has arranged with the Welsbach Street 
Lighting Company of America for the installation of 25 high pres- 
sure lamps of 1,100 ¢. p. per lamp. There will bé 8 double and 9 
single lamp standards installed on the street running paralell with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Station, and on two streets at right an- 
gles to the station. The double lamps are to be placed at the cor- 
ners of the streets. 





JOLIET, ILLS., has a new manager in the person of Harvey E. 
Weeks, promoted from the ranks, who succeeds Hugh J. Mitchell, 
now vice-president of the Universal Concrete Products Company. 
The Joliet district includes the cities of Plainfield, Lockport and 
Lemont. eeu t JY ee ee 

CONSTRUCTION reports include the following: A new holder at 
Spencer, Mass,; Johnson City, Ills,, wil! be supplied with gas by 
the Southern Illinois Gas Company ; the new plant at Waycross, 
Ga., is to be built by the American Gas Construction Cempany ; 
main extensions at Leominster, Mass., Stoughton, Mass., Fairhaven, 
Mass., and Salt Lake City, Utah; a 2,000,000 cubic foot holder 
will be built at San Antonio, Tex. 





RATE reductions are announced at Keokuk, Ia., from $1.25 to 
$1.15, and at Bristol, Pa., from $1.50 to $1.40 per 1,000. 


THE Ogden, Utah, company is installing a by-products plant for 
the distillation of its tar. 


PLANS are under way for a new plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and the City Council at Richmond, Va., have been applied to for 
an appropriation of $400,000 for a new gas plant. 





THE monthly magazine issued by the Pacific Gasand Electric 
Company often contains things which help us carry on the day’s 
work with a smile. This is from a recent issue: 


BILKIN’S SCHEME. 


Roderick—Great Scott! Has Bilkins lost his mind? 

Van Albert—I don’t think so. Why! 

Roderick—Just look at the illumination in his house. 
had every gas jet burning all day long. 

Van Albert—Oh, that’s just a little scheme Bilkins has to increase 
his gas bill this month. His wife is coming back tomorrow and he 
told her he had been remaining at home and reading every night 
since she went away. 


He has 





THE Albia (lowa.) Interurban Railway Company and the Albia 
Gas Company were sold at public auction for the sum of $150,000, 
on the 3rd inst., to Guy M. Walker of New York City. 





ONE of the interesting educational displays in connection with 
Mayor Mitchel’s “ Better Babies ” campaign in New York City, was 
the demonstration of good and bad lighting shown at each office 
of the Consolidated Gas Company. In the window a gas bar held 
four lights, the open flame burner, an exposed mantle light, and 
two correctly shadec, giving diffusion of light, as well as eye pro- 
tection. Signs explaining the eye-strain caused by the flickering 
of an open flame and the glare of an unshaded mantle were at- 
tached to the bar. Mothers, and school children especially, were 
cordially invited to attend these demonstrations, which had been 
approved and recommended by the chairman of the Mayor’s “ Bet- 
ter Babies ’’ Committee. 





THE counter proposition for by-product gas submitted by the 
Birmingham Railway, Light and Power Company to the city, is 
under consideration and will be taken up at a conference as soon 
as the commission have digested the letter from J. S. Pevear, Pres- 
ident. In a general way, the counter proposition acceeds to an in- 


itial reduction from the present rate of 95 cents per 1,000 feet to 
70 cents, as soon as the by-product gas is piped in. 





THE Gas Meeters, New York section, will hold their May Dinner 
on Thursday, May 25th, 1916, at Stewart’s Rathskeller, (formerly 
Kalil’s) 30 Park Place, New York City, N. Y., at 6 o’clock P.M. 
Mr. Ira G. Brainard wil! speak on Preparedness, and lighter enter- 
tainments will be the features of the evening. Those wishing to 
attend should notify Secretary A. M. Berg, 209 W. 43d street, 
New York. 


C. W. AMIDON, of Macomb, Ill., but who has been at Beards- 
town, has been ordered back to Macomb where he is to take charge 
of the Central Illinois Public Service company, which position he 
formerly held. C. H. Rippetoe, who has been in charge at Ma- 
comb, has been placed in charge of the business at Colchester, Ten- 
nessee, Plymouth, Augusta and Golden, Ill. 


ONE of the residents of Thomasten, Conn., a Dr. R. S. Goodwin, 
is sponsor for the following : 

“A gas company in this town would do much to make it more 
attractive to the home seeker. At a comparatively small cost it 
would be possible for the gas mains in Waterville to be extended 
here, and thus afford the handy summer cooking facilities that are 
not available now. Many Waterbury people are now seeking an 
outlet to Thomaston for homes, and should the gas company make 
arrangements to carry their gas into town markets, the desire for 
local rentals would increase tremendously. At the seashore re- 
sorts in the neighborhood of New Haven there are hundreds of 
small cheap cottages which are supplied with gas, both for lighting 
and cooking. The benefits that are derived for summer purposes 
from the use of the material are many. It is quick in heating, 
yet, when turned off, leaves the kitchen comfortably cool. Besides 
it is vastly cheaper than keeping a stove burning when the heat is 
not needed. Manufacturing concerns, such as the Seth Thomas 
Company, would be greatly benefited from the savings in cost over 
the expensive work of manufacturing gas on a small scale for their 
own use. There might be some difficulty at first in the installing 
of this gas extension, owing to a holding of a charter by the Con- 
necticut Power Company, giving it sole permission to establish a 
gas concern, but this difficulty could be surmounted by appealing 
to the legislature.’’ 





THE Sprague Meter Company announces that they are prepared 
to supply house governors for high pressure with an oil seal. The 
increase in the price of mercury should make these attractive. 





THE Cincinnati Ohio Company is endeavoring to have its rates 
increased, but has met with considerable opposition. Among those 
who demur are the ““‘Low German Bird Shooting Society.’ 


FROM reports of arrangements now under way, it looks as though 
the gas situation at Biloxi, Miss., would come into the hands of the 
owners of the Mobile, Ala. property. A franchise was recently 
granted to W. H. Armbrecht and associates as successors to the 
Gulf Coast Gas Company. They have also applied for a franchise 
at Gulfport, Miss. 





Mr. BERNARD F. WENDLER until recently secretary and treas- 
urer of the Dayton Ohio Gas Company died on the 3rd inst., in 
Dayton, where he was born and spent his life. In addition to his 
work for the gas company, he was very active in politics and in 
Masonry. The Reed Commandery Knights Templar of which he 
was a past eminent commander, took charge of the funeral arrange- 
ments. 





APPLICATIONS for franchises are pending at Thief River Falls, 
Minn., and Alexandria, La. Unless some action is taken shortly at 
Foxboro, Mass., this community will again be open for negotia- 
tions. 





THE Portland, Me., Gas Meeters entertained the Portland Water 
Meeters on the evening of May 4th, in their club rooms at the 
Portland Gas Light Company Building. President George L. Her- 
sey, of the gas meeters presided, and extended a welcome to the 
visiting Water Meeters. Col. Fred N. Dow, president of the Port- 
land Gas Light Company, also spoke. Capt. John W. Graham, of 
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the Water District, responded in behalf of the Water Meeters. 
Fred K. Wells, of the Pittsburgh Water Heater Company, was a 
guest of the evening and gave a very instructive talk on water 
heaters. Asa very pleasing entertainment feature, the Portland 
Water Meeters presented their minstrel show, and Charles R. 
Harris gave an exhibition of very able marksmanship. A buffet 
lunch was served. 


EMPLOYEES of the Old Colohey Gas Company held a private 
concert and dancing party in Pythian Hall, Weymouth, Mass., on 
Friday evening, May 5th. The concert consisted of vocal solos by 
Messrs. Hanley and Cass of Brockton, and Messrs. Jenkins and 
Rankin of the company. Earl Furtaw gave violin solos, and Mr. 
Hanley also entertained with Yiddish impersonations. During the 
latter part of the evening Pratt’s Ladies’ Orchestra furnished the 
music for dancing. The party was well attended by the employes 
and their guests and was very enjoyable. 


F. M. RoBertTs, well-known in local business and social circles, 
the present manager of the Haverhill (Mass.) Gas Light Company, 
should feel proud of the write up of the company that appeared in 
the “* Haverhill Gazette ’’ of recent date. The 100% increase in 
consumers during the past 10 years speaks well of his activites. 





SPEAKING of the Gas Company at Jamaica, New York, the New 
York Commercial recently stated. The Companies are desirous of 
serving the public, and their employees are courteous, careful and 
prompt in giving service to the public. Any visitor is welcome to 
the office and will be shown the gas appliances displayed there. 
Any builder can be assured of considerate treatment in the install- 
ation of gas service in the houses he is constructing ; manufacturers 
can get advice as to fuel for their factories and the proper 
appliances to place in their factories with the idea of using gas as 
a fuel. If any manufacturer has a problem which is giving him 
concern as to the use and application of gas fuel to a certain work, 
the Companies maintain an expert industrial division which is at 
the manufacturer’s services to advise, counsel and help him solve 
his problems. 
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For the first time in its history Tuscaloosa, Ala., enjoyed on 
May 6th, the use of gas for industrial and domestic purposes. 
The “‘ Tuscaloosa News’’ made the first connection with the plant 
of the Tuscaloosa Railway and Utilities Company and are using gas 


on their linotype machines. A good beginning for Gas Range 
Week. 





AN article in the Hartford, Conn., ‘“‘ Courant,” tells of the many 
improvements made by the New Britain (Conn.) Gas Light Company, 
and then goes on further to state as follows: “The increase in the 
number of gas ranges brings about a greater liability of accidents, 
as there are apt to be many careless people among those taking up 
the gas cooking plan. Some try to be careful, but are nervous, 
while others appear to be in need of constant instruction, before 
they learn the secrets of successful cooking by gas. For the pur- 
pose of instructing its customers in the proper method of cooking 
and also to avoid the careless handling of jets and other fixtures 
while using the range for cooking, the company has secured the 
services of ademonstrator, who will be sent about to various homes 
to instruct housewives in the handling of food. Her services will 
be free to the consumer, the company feeling that it is 
for its own benefit to bring about safer action around 
the stoves. Every purchaser of a new stoves who desires 
to be instructed how to operate it need only to notify the 
company and the demonstrator will be sent to the home and will 
remain there until she thinks the new customer capable of cooking 
unaided. This is only one evidence of the attention aceorded by 
the company to its customers in order that the prosperity and 
prospects of the former may be made the comfort and gain of the 
latter.’”’ We did not know that gas ranges were so dangerous. 





ALL employees of the San Antonio (Tex.) Gas & Electric Company 
who go to the front in militia companies or in any other branch of 
the military service, will find their jobs waiting for them when they 
come back. W. B. Tuttle, vice-president and general manager, has 
encouraged his men to respond to the call of President Wilson for 
the national guard organization to turn out in protection of the 
frontier. A number of employees of the company will go to the 
border as a result. 








| 





Utilities Commission News. 








GOING VALUE.—The Chairman of the lowa Railroad Commission, 
the Honorable Clifford Thorne, in an address before the Utilities 
Bureau at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, recently likened the curse of 
Babel, to the modern exploiting of elusive and intangible “ going 
value ’’’ claims, made by expert theorists of rate-making matters. 
The State Pubic Utilities Commission of Illinois, in its recent de- 
cision of the Springfield Gas Case, has sought to dispel the cloudy 
uncertainty of the term “ going value.’’ 

In the opinion written in that matter, Commissioner Walter A. 
Shaw states that “ going value,’’ in its commonly accepted mean- 
ing, either may or may not exist in a given utility property—and 
its determination in any event rests with the facts governing a 
particular case. The Illinois Commission in effect holds that the 
only element of *‘ going value’’ which may be entitled to be in- 
cluded in valuation for rate-making purposes is that defined to 
mean the net unrecompensed deficits sustained by a utility when 
operating at a loss during the very early years of its existence. 
Even this theory is not wholly adopted by the commission in view 
of the fact that such inclusion in a valuation may have a tendency 
to capitalize early mismanagement and extravagence. In any 
event, the commission insists that any claim for “ going value ”’ 
must be supported by proof of its existence, and that a claimant 
should not be permitted to guess at what that value may be. The 
commission is of the further opinion that, when utility property is 
appraised by an expert for rate-making purposes, the appraiser, 
either consciously or unconsciously, values the property as a living 
entity and going concern. 

The views of the Illinois Commission on the subject of “‘ going 
value ’’ are set forth in the Springfield Case at considerable length, 
occupying in fact, some six thousand words.—M. R. W. 





MARYLAND COMPANIES CONSOLIDATE.—The Public Service Com- 
mission of Maryland has issued orders granting permission to the 
Eastern Shore Gas and Electric Company to operate plants at Salis- 
bury, Federalsburg and Cambridge, which are owned by local com- 


panies. The capital stock of these companies is owned’ by the 
Eastern Shore company, which seeks to reduce expenses by opera- 
tion of a central power plant at Laurel, Del. The plants of the 
local companies will be held as supplementary plants. The Idlewild 
Company, of Federalsburg, was authorized to issue mortgage notes 
for $50,000, proceeds from the notes to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of debts. 





ONLY EXCESS CAPITALIZATION MAY BE TAXED.—The State of 
Kentucky will be compelled to restore to the Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company $7,850 excess paid for its organization tax of 
one-tenth of 1% on the capital stock, when the Louisville Gas Com- 
pany, Louisville Lighting Company and Kentucky Heating Company 
were consolidated under that name. 

The Court of Appeals, inan opinion by Judge Hurt, reversed the 
Franklin Circuit Court. 

This company was incorporated for $10,000,000, which was 
$2,150,000 more than the aggregate capitalization of its three con- 
stituent companies. Its contention was that it should be required 
to pay an organization tax only on the excess over the aggregate 
capital stock of the original companies, but Secretary of State Cre- 
celius was advised not to file the articles of incorporation until it 
had paid the tax of one-tenth of 1% on the entire $10,000,000. 
The company paid it under protest and afterward demanded restitu- 
tion. This being refused, suit was brought. The Court of Appeals 
held that under the law then in force upon consolidation of corpora- 
tions, they are required to pay tax only upon the amount by which 
the capitalization of the new company exceeds the aggregate of its 
constituents. 





B. T. U. STANDARD IN NEW YORK STATE.—An important hear- 
ing on “‘ Standard and Measurement” of both illuminating and 
heating power of gas will be held by both of the Public Service 
Commissions of New York on June Ist., at 2.30 P.M. at 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
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AT the annual meeting of stockholders of the UNITED Gas Im- 
PROVEMENT COMPANY, Samuel T. Bodine was re-elected president 
and the following directors were re-elected: _ Randal Morgan, Wil- 
liam Wood, Morris L. Clothier, Effingham B. Morris, Thomas J. 
Dolan and Edward T. Stotesbury. C. Stuart Patterson presided at 
the meeting. Several large stockholders took occasion to make 
complimentary references to the management and especially as to 
the results accomplished for the last year. In addition a formal 
resolution commending the management was presented and unan- 
imously adopted. 


AT a special meeting of stockholders of the AMERICAN GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY it was voted to increase the authorized capital 
from $7,500,000 to $15,000,006 by an increase of $4,000,000 in the 
preferred and $3,500,000 in the common. 


A. B. LeacH & Co. have purchased $7,500,000 first mortgage 
6% twenty year sinking fund gold bonds of the UNITED FUEL Gas 
CoMPANY. The company is principally engaged in the production 
and wholesale distribution of natural gas, serving direct and 
through its wholesale customers a population in excess of 1,900,000 


located in important centers in West Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky. 


ALTHOUGH the gross operating revenue of the PACIFIC GAS AND 
ELECTRIC COMPANY shows a falling off inthe Electric Department 
of nearly $70,000.00 during March as compared with last year, the 
Gas Department reports a gain of nearly $2,500.00. 


THE earnings statement of the LACLEDE for the quarter ended 
March 31 last, shows an increase as follows: 


1916. 19°5. Increase. 
Gross earnings ........... $1,166,809 $1,152,250 14,558 
Other expenses........... 459,860 543,678 %*83,817 
Net increase... 706,948 608,572 98,375 
I a ais a nem heat 95,965 70,330 25,635 
De IR... 5. 5 o.6 sie o's 610,982 538,241 72,740 
Interest after pr. div...... 321,874 312,326 9,548 
Net for common stock.... 289,107 225,915 63,192 


* Decrease 


THE AMERICAN CITIES COMPANY, a United Gas and Electric 
Corporation subsidiary, on July 1 will retire at par and interest 
$2,500.000 5 and 6% eight-year collateral trust bonds due in 1919. 
The $7,500,000 bonds remaining will be outstanding on a 5% basis 
until July 1, 1917, after which date they will carry 6% to 
maturity. 


THE QUEENS BOROUGH GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY (New York 
City), for 1915, report an operating revenue of $380,696.86, a gain 
of $23,261.18 in the electrical department and $366,999.10 
operating income, a gain of $17.822.92 in its gas department, with 
a total operating income of $222,078.48, a gain of $18,425,96. 


AT the annual meeting of the OnIo CITIES GAS CoMPANY, which 
owns and operates gas companies in Columbus, Springfield and 
Dayton, as well as large oil producing companies, developing Ohio 
and West Virginia fields, net earnings for the year ended March 31 
were reported at $1,266,422.14 as compared with $982,868.01 for 
the previous year. The newsurplus is $1,603 692.74, as compared 
to $1,440,953.69. During the year, the dividends on the common 
stock were twice increased, being on an 8% basis, as compared to 
5% a year ago. The stockholders duly authorized a change 
in the par value of the common stock from $100 to $25. To main- 
tain the equality of voting power between the preferred and com- 
mon stock, it was decided to allow one vote to each share of the 
common and four votes to each share of the preferred. R.H.Cox, 
assistant secretary of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, 
was elected a director, representing Eastern capitalists, who re- 
cently acquired 5000 shares of common stock. In addition to this 
$500,000 par value of stock issued, the common stock was also in- 
creased during the last year by $615,300 issued in exchange for 
common stock of the Dayton Gas Company, and also by the issue 
of $1,127,000 preferred stock, issued in exchange for an equal 
amount of 5% preferred stock of the Dayton Company. The out- 
standing capital was thus increased from $13,750,000 a year to 
$15,992,300 March 31 last. The purchase of the Dayton Gas Com- 
pany was not completed until March 3d and its earnings are not in- 
cluded in the earnings statement. 





THE STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY is arranging to dis- 
burse $3,494,000 to bond and note holders, by inviting tenders on 
approximately $2,000,000 of its convertible 6% sinking fund gold 
bonds, and by the payment of $1,478,000 3-year 6% notes, which 
mature June 1. The Philadelphia Trust Company, trustee for the 
bonds, has announced that it has on hand $2,016,000 for the pur- 
pose of redemption, and has called for sealed tenders of bonds at a 
price not exceeding 105 and accrued interest, to be received until 
3 P.M. May 26. Payment of the 6% notes will retire all the out- 
sanding short-maturity securities of the original issue of $3,000,000 
made three years ago. 


THE AMERICAN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY has purchased all the 
outstanding capital stock of the Hutchinson Gas and Fuel Company 
and the Newton Gas and Fuel Company. These companies do the 
entire gas distribuiing business in Hutchinson and Newton, Kansas, 
serving a population of approximately 17,000. The gas is sup- 
plied by the Wichita Natural Gas Company. The acquisition of 
these properties should add approximately $400,000 to the gross 
earnings of the American Power and Light Company. 


THE output of the BosToN (Mass.) CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY 
for the month of April was 426,546,000 cubic feet an increase of 
3.5% as compared with the corresponding month of last year. 
March output was 489,327,000 cubic feet, an increase of 5.45%. 








Current Prices of Public Utility Securities. 


— Bid. Asked. 
EE OE ROE EOL PETE ER EE 120 122 
*American Gas & Electric............  ....... 147 150 
*American Gas & Electric pf .................. 49 51 
American Light & Traction..................... 382 386 
American Light & Traction pf.................. 110 112 
American Power & Light...................... 64 66 
American Power & Light pf.................... 85 86ho 
Mrmerteem Pbite UGiities. .. . os ec eee 45 47 
American Public Utilities pf.............. 0 ..... 76 719 
Associated Gas & Electric pf................... 55 65 
NE A ne ns gm dll arsine eieiele wdwacee 92 95 
ms Cente GR GE = asin ews cba 127 130 
hn san rs alannah Miieigssh anak 193 196 
EEE CPOE EP ESET EE 84 85 
I noc wre Gore Gessne . aie ody aoe 25 26 
I ee aig oi ernle nieuw hore ale 100 101'o 
*Commonwealth Pr., Ry. & Lt.... ............ 64 65 
*Commonwealth Pr., Ry. & Lt. pf.............. 84 86 
ee ree enn oe Are 136 137 
Denver Gas & Electric gen. 5s .... .... . ..... 97 99 
Biectvie Bone Deposit PE wo... cc ccc ccc cscs 78 82 
Biectric Bond @ Share pf: .. 2... ccc cee 9915 100 
Woderal Tiles & Teeetion... 5. ce ieee 11 13 
Federal Light & Traction pf.................... 45 49 
Gan & Wiectrie Secrities. .. 2... ccs 180 195 
Gas & Electric Securities pf.................... 90 95 
Northern States Power...... ............ 63 64 
Northern States Power pf..................... 96 97'o 
Per ree ers eee 57!e 58te 
Pacific Gas & Electric, original...... .......... 39 91 
Pacific Gas & Electric Ist pf...... ............. 91 93 
eT I 8 ert 0 sa oc 55s Ratan’ oe .181 13114 
Republic Ry. & Light Co............... _ 30 
Republic Ry. & Light Co. pf..... ........... 76 78 
Southern Geliformin Walieot........ ci cee ccccce 88 90 
Southern California Edison pf........... ...... 10442 106 
*Standard Gas & Electric...................... 125 1314 
*Standard Gas & Electric pf...... ............ 37 8710 
Tennessee Ry., Light & Power........ ......... 11 12 
Tennessee Ry., Light & Power pf............... 51 53 
Tolewe Teee., Eine @ POW... 5 i coe ccc ce 35 37 
Toledo Trac., Light & Power pf................ 75 78 
*United Gas Improvement Co.................. 87 88 
United Light & Railways ................. ~ ot 53 
United Light & Railways Ist pf ................ 77 78 
SS SRR St el R ee ee Pe eer 16% 1715 
OIE, I NE, co x ceuetrerers le wk naec nods ols 64 65 


*Par value $50 





